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THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PRINTING 



I. The School Print Shop 




Printing is distinctly a social art. Setting type and striking 
off numbers of impressions presupposes, in the first place, a com- 
munity to read what is printed; and in the second place, that the 
information printed is of value to this community. Because of 
this, printing is one of the best forms of handwork which it is 
possible to introduce into the schools. It provides fertile ground 
in which the developing social consciousness of the pupil may 
grow and strengthen. More than this, it provides conditions in 
which this consciousness is not merely allowed to grow, but is 
forced to develop and bring forth the fruit of service. The boy 
or girl whose first thought is a selfish one soon has his selfishness 
satisfied. There is very little which he can print for himself alone. 
The labor involved in setting the type does not justify a limited 
output. Personal cards and letter heads are usually first thoughts 
(this gratifies the child's pleasure of seeing his name in print) ; 
but the satisfaction is, after all, a small one, and the pleasure in 
satisfying the needs of others than himself soon appears as a 
greater one. So he turns to bigger fields. He looks for a commu- 
nity whose needs he can serve. The school proves to be an unfailing 
and insatiable market for his endeavors. The type of pupil whose 
selfish traits are strongly intrenched, however, does not heed this 
appeal as quickly as his more socially conscious fellows. Im- 
mediate friends and kindred also must be plentifully supplied 
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with personal cards, book plates, letter heads, and labels of various 
sorts, more or less needed. But at length this market is glutted, 
and he is, perforce, compelled to turn to the school community for 
an outlet for his labors. As the field reached by his printed pro- 
ducts gradually expands, his pleasure in service grows stronger. 
The joy of printing something of value to the whole school is 
much greater, he finds, than the slight, selfish satisfactiou which 
he formerly gained for his work. 

This reacts on the pupil in other ways. A boy's interest in 
his community increases in proportion as he feels he is a necessary 
part of it. Give a boy a piece of printing which he understands 
is an urgent necessity in the school and see the responsibility which 
he shows in shouldering the work. He feels that this is no tread- 
mill, copybook task which he has before him, but fulfills a real 
need, and the eagerness with which he approaches it emphasizes 
only too vividly the lack of more such motives in what he does at 
school. Report cards, blanks, letter heads, spelling lists, calendars, 
notices, labels for the shelves, arithmetic blanks, etc., are only a few 
of the many things of which the school is in constant need. Many 
times during the year is the opportunity provided of contributing 
to the needs of the school community. It may be that notices are 
needed to post in various parts of the building. A special exer- 
cise is to be given, for which there must be programs. Certain 
blank forms are needed in the office. A class in arithmetic wants 
commercial forms with which to carry on their business transac- 
tions. Lists of words may be needed for the spelling lessons in the 
lower grades. Labels for the library shelves, short stories for the 
primary grades — a thousand and one things, are constantly clamor- 
ing to be set in type and ''published." The usable nature of his 
printed products (for these compare very favorably with commer- 
cial work) emphasizes to the pupil the fact that he is a produc- 
tive asset of no small value to his community, rather than a mere 
absorbing parasite. 

Consider what this means to the other subjects in the school. 
The use of problems in arithmetic or spelling lessons or composi- 
tions which have been written and actually published within the 
walls of the schoolhouse is more stimulating than if the same 
material were found in the stereotyped texts. Dr. Dewey says that 
''the pupil should be saturated in the spirit of social service." In 
printing, the only danger is that he may be entirely swamped. 
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Aside from providing the pupil an opportunity of being a 
valuable unit in his community, printing carries with it many 
other values to the pupil who is engaged in setting type and run- 
ning the press. 

On the side of English, the advantages are so apparent that 
they need hardly be mentioned. Suffice it to say that punctuation, 
division of words, and spelling receive greater attention when cold 
type metal is concerned than when themes and composition are the 
medium. A printer's stick is more unyielding and inflexible than 
the margin of a theme paper. A careless mistake, involving per- 
haps the resetting of a whole paragraph, often carries more weight 
than a stroke of red ink in an essay. Webster is more frequently 
consulted at the end of a line of type, to settle the question of 
syllabication, than in the case of the indefinite margin line of a 
composition. 

The art training gained from intimate contact with printing 
is considerable. Every piece of printing involves questions of art. 
The fact that five hundred or more copies are to be made which 
will be permanent reminders of the amount of effort a pupil puts 
into his work will prove a strong incentive for him to do his best. 
Color harmonies in ink and paper provide opportunity for develop- 
ing good taste. Selection of paper stock to suit the work is an art 
problem. Printing may be done on the cheapest Manila paper, 
and still be artistic^ if it fulfills its function. A paper of delicate 
tint and fine texture would obviously be out of place in a blank 
which is to be handled much and is to serve a temporary need. : 

In our school the seventh grade devote their handwork time, 
eighty minutes per week throughout the year, to printing. This 
is about as low in the grades as the technical processes involved 
can be handled to advantage. Deftness of fingers, rather than skill 
and strength of hand, is required. This makes printing a suitable 
form of handwork in this grade and one into which the girls enter 
as well as the boys, often wdth a greater degree of success. The 
problems presented after individual needs are satisfied usually take 
the form of the printing of blanks or other matter of use to the 
grade itself. It may be that while the form is still set up a teacher 
from another grade, struck with the convenience of these blanks, 
asks that they be printed for her grade also. Then come other 
demands, and the young printers are kept busy for several weeks 
supplying the wants of the various rooms. This marks the dawn 
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of a wider sphere of usefulness. From supplying the needs of 
smaller groups, the class turns to the needs of the school as a 
whole, perhaps the words of a song for morning exercises. Three 
or four hundred are printed and put into immediate use. This 
immediateness of utilization is a valuable feature. The pupil feels 
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that his effort is not put forth for some far distant end. The 
greatest difficulty lies in the fact that the need is often so urgent 
that the shortest possible time must be allowed. 

At first, when the technical processes are many and new, and 
the mastery seems difficult, the problems are simple and large type 
is used. Then as skill increases and the jobs become more pre- 
tentious, the desire to attempt some big project grows stronger 
and usually results in a co-operative effort on some booklet of verse 
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or other reading matter which has grown out of the grade work. 
Or the desire may be to print and illuminate holiday cards for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, or Easter. This furnishes opportunity 
for dwelling at some length on the history of printing, with its 
many fascinating legends of the monks and monasteries. During 
the past year the class planned a series of morning exercises to 
illustrate the history of printing. These they hope to give next 
year. They will present in costume a series of scenes showing the 
interesting stages in the development of printing, from the primi- 
tive methods up to the modem. 

The ** Parker Weekly" is a paper issued entirely by the pupils. 
They do the writing, editing, composition, proof-reading and press 
work. It came into existence as the progeny of the longer estab- 
lished '*Eecorder.'' Much of the so-called ''news'' which was 
printed in the ''Recorder" was more or les^^ ancient history by the 
time the quarterly issue appeared, and when it was remarked that 
a weekly paper could take care of this news and much more, and 
thus leave more space in the " Recorder " for the longer literary 
articles, the suggestion was taken up with enthusiasm by the edi- 
tor of the "Recorder" — a senior boy. He mustered one or two 
other pupils to assist him, and the initial issue made its bow one 
Monday morning before the surprised pupils. An editorial called 
attention to the place and value of such a paper, and asked for 
comment from pupils and teachers. There was much discussion 
of the matter. It was pointed out what it would mean to under- 
take such a work and make it successful. There were many even 
in the faculty who doubted whether a school as small as ours could 
successfully manage such an undertaking. But a few of the pupils 
had confidence. Their enthusiasm was contagious, and o^thers 
volunteered their assistance. Thus the new paper was established. 
The first year" was a trying one. The workers were few and there 
were those among their classmates who confidently predicted fail- 
ure, but determination won the day. Gradually building on their 
experience, an organization has been perfected which comprises 
an elaborate subdivision of labor. Reporters, editors, and proof- 
readers take care of the English ; one group of pupils set the type, 
and an entirely different group distribute it after the printing is 
done. Certain boys have the responsibility of the press- work. The 
habit formed of regularly meeting an obligation each week and 
fulfilling some duty or task, such as distributing ten lines of type, 
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SANTA CLAUS ANNEX THANKSGIVING 

Santa Claus has again decided to establish a This year the School was able to provide 47 
toy shop ifi our school. The toys, books, and families with clothes , fuel . and Thanksgiving 
games which were repaired here last year dinners. Through the kindness of many of the 

parents., enough automobiles were supplied so 
that no money had to be used for the delivery of 
\ I *he packages. The spirit of helpfulness throagh' 

out the School was shown in the way in which 
people brought in contributions and aided m the 
packing and delivery. No shoes were given, 
.because many of those which were brought in 
needed repairing. When these these have been 
brought a great deal of good cheer to many •"'"Je**- •" »•»« *<>«• ^>» ^ «aken to a center 
small children. Santa Claus informs us he has ^***'"* people who need them inay come to be 
deposited 1.000,000 Happy Davs in Father ''""^• 

Time's bink to pay his Christmas workers th is "^^^ •>xth grade contributed the profits of thier 
year, his «xpscted that a good' share of this candy sales, $ 711, \o the Thanksgiving fund: 
sum will be paid to the workers in the Parker '^^ Knightly Brothers and Nymphs gave $ 1. 3 1 
School. Wa^ch the bulletin board for further «"«' 80 cents respectively, which they received 
announcements. for thi ;r k:y-racks: the sale of chrysanthemums 

EVENING READING ROOM on Wednesday brought in $ 1.90: Mielte Brugnot 

Ust Tuesday 40 children came to the read- contributed $1.31 which she received for some 
ing room! Two of the children brought their <°''* '''* •°''^ '* '*** County Fair, and the Fleurs 
little sisterr. who were amused with pictures. *!* ^' '*''* ^^ *^*'"' **''*'*'' ^** *" '•** "^^'^^V 




their treasury contained ai only 60 words of 
English have been spoken so far. 



Miss Hall read an Unde Remus story. Her- 
bert Sieck '07 has volunteered his services every 
week and has also contributed many books. A 
few of the books that are especially wanted are 
brought up from the Public Library each week 
on the cards of people interested in the reading- 
room. Eveor one can help by giving or lending yTrXlines. and goal posts at either end. The 
appropriate books. . • . . r • .. 

DEBATING CLUB "™ * ' ^*'* "" '"»a8'n«»'y football game 

CLUB ^j^j cheering and umpires, but no players. The 

The second meeting of the Debating Club girls showed a few familiar scsneiaj they should 

will be held Friday evening. December \ at 8:43 be and as they are The Faculty stunt wa- the 

o clock. Every new member of the High presentation of the Ps to the team. 

School, besides the club members and Faculty. 

is invited. . Be sure and come, as this is thl ^°**'"^ '^°""'«^ ^''"^'-" 

last meeting open to High School pupils who Monday we shall hear about the Senta CU us 

are not members; The president earnestly re- Annex Shop. 



On Friday evening |he football team gave a 
most successful party. The gymnasium was 
made to look like a gridiron with white- waihed 



quests every one to come on time. 
PARKER BRIEFS 

The Nymphs have continued selling candy 
They now have $17,57. 

The Knightly Brothers have $13.87. a part of 
this they earned, and part is from their dues. 

The class of 1913 have paid their annual $5 
to the Big Brother and Sister League. 
COURTESY COMMITTEE 

The Courtesy Committee has been collecting 
suggestions for courtesy rules from children ol 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. These "PP^OP"*** pictures. They sold the cards lor 5 
suggestions will be a great help in making the *^*'*'" " P'^^*-*"'* received enough money to pay 
code. Kendal Easton has been made chairman ^°' '*** P*P*'' "•«*l-'^e P«Pe' for their Christmas 
and Barbara Preble secretary of the committee, ^ards.and new materials for pnntmg. 



On Tuesday morning three members of the 
Alumni, Clarence Haeke, Lucile Abrahams, and 
Egbert Schiek. will present an Irish play by Yates 
entitled " A Pot of Broth" 

Thursday, Mr A. Merrill will read us some 
letters from Germany. 

The American poet morning will be postpon- 
ed until Friday. 

SEVENTH GRADE CARDS 
This year m umial ,the seventh grade printed 
some Thanksgiving cards, and painted on thei 
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or setting up a stickful for the coming issue, is valuable — all the 
more so, since it is a voluntary task, not imposed by a teacher or 
impelled by the knowledge of credits gained for graduation, or 
marks at the end of the month, but by the feeling that it is a 
service to the community. 

Such a paper, edited and published by the pupils is a valuable 
factor in uniting the school. Here the literary type of pupil, who 
delights in writing, and the boy who '4ikes to feed a press,'' have 
a common interest. In many schools these two types of pupils, 
the one literary and the other mechanical, have little in common 
and lose interest in one another, thus leading to a separation into 
distinct classes in the school. The common interest in the paper 
helps to preserve the democratic atmQsphere of the school. Pupils 
from the seventh grade through the high school are active in the 
work of the ** Weekly." Each year the eighth grade pupils, fresh 
from the printing experience in the seventh, step out into the 
ranks of the workers. Thus, though the seniors are leaving, there 
is a constant replenishing of the staff each year, and the amount 
of work for any one pupil is not excessive. The seventh grade, 
novitiates in the art, are usually enthusiastic supporters of the 
** Weekly'' by the middle of the year. 

The paper is issued on IMonday morning, and records the 
happenings of the previous week, with a schedule of events to 
come. The greater part of the composition is done on Thursday 
and Friday, and the type is distributed on the following Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The press work is done on Saturday forenoon. 
Pupils are allowed to use vacant periods during school, but most 
of the work is done outside of hours. That the Parker ''Weekly" 
is an important factor in the life of the school is shown by the 
eagerness with which it is scanned on Monday morning, and by 
the frequent references made to it during the week. 

The ''Recorder" is issued four times a year, and occupies an 
entirely different field. The contents are not so largely news, but 
stories and longer articles. The writing of these proves a valu- 
able motive for the work of the English classes. Illustrations and 
cover designs are provided by the art classes. The editing and 
managing of the "Recorder" is done by high school pupils, but the 
typography and press work the pupils have no share in. For this 
reason there are not so many people intimately connected with the 
actual work of getting out each issue as is the case with the 
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''Weekly/' and the interest in the ''Recorder'' is confined mainly 
to pupils in the high school. 

Now a few words regarding equipment. With the many values 
inherent in printing, no school can afford to be without its press. 
Let not expense or lack of room be given as an objection. The 
initial equipment need not be expensive. Let a moderate equip- 
ment be provided to s,erve as a "nest egg/' and to this may be 
added more material as the pupils and the school find that the 
needs arise. The pupils themselves suggest way^ of meeting this 
expense by the sale of Christmas and Easter cards, calendars, and 
booklets. The "Weekly" has provided a considerable part of its 
equipment from funds received through subscriptions, besides pay- 
ing its running expenses. A special room for printing, though an 
advantage, is not a necessity. In our school the regular woodwork- 
ing shop does duty as a print shop. A folding bench top for the 
time being converts the work bench into a printer's stand; the 
cases of type are stored in compact steelrun cabinets, which are 
economical of floor space. Together with the printing press (an 
eight by twelve Gordon), the equipment does not take up over 
twenty square feet of floor space. Surely these conditions are not 
prohibitive. 

II. Printing in the Seventh Grade 

Varied experiments in the way of printing a monthly school 
paper and pamphlets and small books fostered a growing belief in 
the value of printing as an important socializing factor, as well 
as a form of manual training in school life. This. school decided 
to test its worth by introducing it into the seventh grade curriculum. 
This particular place was chosen first because in the earlier grades 
the children are more individualistic in their tendencies, most of 
them choosing to make what they may call all their own, while in 
the seventh grade the social instinct or community spirit becomes 
distinctly manifest, and as the product of the printing art is 
pre-eminently social, printing should satisfy them as a manual ac- 
tivity ; second, because it would be valuable to give an opportunity 
to apply practically where its function is paramount the child's 
understanding and control of formal English (which has by this 
time become fairly efficient) ; third, because the children of that 
age delight in tasks demanding absolute mechanical accuracy, skill 
and delicacy; fourth, because the history course arouses an inter- 
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est m the art of printing and bookmaking as developed in the 
Middle Ages. 

In the beginning of the year the school has many minor needs 
which can be supplied by the ** apprentice printers." The seventh 
grade seek out, and sometimes take orders a year in advance for such 
work as the printing of name lists used in checking up work, etc. ; 
texts for Thanksgiving and Christmas music ; letter heads for dif- 
ferent departments of the school; labels of all kinds; reprints of 
newspaper or magazine clippings for use in class room work ; origi- 
nal problems to supplement the arithmetic text books; games 
for younger children; etc. The varied experience gained in such 
matters as choice of type, typesetting, arrangement on paper, 
choice of paper and ink, locking up press work, etc., creates an 
enthusiasm and prepares technically for the larger problems which 
follow. These larger enterprises, however, do not crowd out the 
smaller kinds of work of which the school is in constant need. 
This work, which is later done almost independently by the chil- 
dren, includes all kinds of notices, invitations, programs, bill heads, 
Christmas toy shop tags and pasters, danger and warning signs, 
all forms such as deposit slips, checks, drafts, receipts, etc, (some 
twenty in number), used by the seventh grade business firms in 
their play bank, and the setting up of copy for the ** Parker 
Weekly/' 

The manner m wnich the boys and girls announce the dis- 
covery of a want somewhere in the school, the initiative with which 
they plan and follow up a piece of work, their insistence on 
promptness, their impatience at delay and their just wrath at 
irresponsibility and errors on the part of less fortunate members 
of their group, are genuine indications of the importance which 
they attach to this work. Perhaps more convincing than any of 
these is the care with which they organize themselves for work. 
**Paul should do this part, because he can do it best and very 
fast.'' — ''We need this part first, so it must be done by someone 
who does not make mistakes." — ''Must I always do this part be- 
cause I know how?" "No. But this time because we need it. Some- 
time, when it doesn't make so much difference, you can change." 
— "Last time you promised to stay, to run the press, you forgot, 
and we got behind. We think you had better give your turn to 
someone else." — "Let us print the rules we learn about print- 
ing, so that the boys and girls who forget and ask the same question 
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twice can answer for themselves. We can give these rules to the 
next grade, too." — *'But it takes too long to look in the book for 
a rule when we are setting up.'' — **Then don't forget!" — '*If 
they don't need us in the ball game, we could finish running off 
this page after schoal tonight, so that we could bind in the shop 
period tomorrow and not have to wait until next week." 

Each year printing and illuminating of appropriate Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter cards has been a valuable prepara- 
tion for the larger piece of work which every class has selected 
to supply some community need. Illumination of the printed page 
offers a rich opportunity for free and conventional art work; for 
the exercise of imagination, judgment, taste, and inventiveness in 
the use of form and color. To illuminate festival cards beautifully 
is just as satisfying to the eager artists as illumination of books, 
which requires too prolonged effort. The problems involved are 
of the same type, only fewer in number. The arrangement of the 
printed matter on the page is planned always with a view toward 
the problem of decoration, the aim being to allow the greatest 
possible freedom. Where the text requires a conventional form 
of decoration, the place to be illuminated is indicated and limited, 
as seen in the accompanying illustrations. Expressions of deep 
pleasure and delight and earnest appreciation of one another's 
work are frequent accompaniments of exhibit time, when all the 
works are gathered together and the critics spy the more original 
ideas or the skillful application of an old one; or when the illustra- 
tion is a true addition to the idea of the text rather than a mere 
embellishment; or when the meaning of a drawing seems obscure 
on first examination, and on closer inspection reveals a bit of 
symbolism. 

In class discussions the children say such things as these: 
**Does every card you see take as much thinking as ours do?" — 
''Do printers hire artists to make their plans? The cards I see 
down town are not very beautiful. Sometimes the paper isn't 
good." — ''We ought to sell our cards in stores, too." — "Mother 
keeps our cards for book marks, because she thinks they are good 
enough to save." — "See this piece of paper I found, isn't it fine? 
I never looked much at paper before, but now I always notice every 
piece." 

When one class chose to make a school calendar the boys and 
girls insisted that it should be colored, for, as they said, "The 
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little children won't like them if they're not colored/' Then the 
outline was printed by the use of a plate, because of the great 
number of copies that would be needed. The color was applied 
by free-hand work. This kind of work, as well as the binding of 
small pamphlets and books, has led to having a * ^factory day" 
several times in the year. On factory day, factory methods are 
employed, and the division-of-labor process is a new and vital in- 
terest. One booklet is bound before the class for an example. The 
operations, including every necessary movement, are carefully 
counted. The workers arrange themselves so that the folders pass 
material to assemblers, assemblers to inspectors, inspectors to sew- 
ers, needle-threaders to sewers, etc., until every step is provided 
with workers and inspectors. As soon as the faster workers are 
discovered, the laborers on certain tasks are increased and they 
re-arrange themselves according to the skill necessary for each kind 
of work. Things move along smoothly, until some one says, * ^ Could 
I change work with somebody? Do people in a factory have to 
do the same thing all day?" All these questions are later taken 
up in the class room, where they are discussed more intelligently 
than could have been done without a background of experience. 

During the time since printing was introduced into the seventh 
grade, several small books have been made. The first was a collec- 
tion of favorite quotations from Morris' ''Sigurd the Volsung." 
The children had committed long passages to memory, and on copy- 
ing them for future enjoyment, had found the writing laborious. 
They suggested printing some of the tales, and when a choice had 
to be made, were surprised at the number they must include. 
Next followed the thought of connecting the passages with a 
simple, terse outline of the thread of the story. The writing of 
this became the problem of the literature class, and in the book 
these connecting thoughts were printed in a bold type. Numerous 
illustrations (zinc plate) were added, the product of the art class. 
The finished book contained some forty pages. The intimate rela- 
tion between the literature and the art is shown by the illustra- 
tions below which are initial letters used in some of the chapters. 
About one hundred and fifty copies were then illuminated for 
special uses. So from small beginnings the book grew, and now each 
class reads it with great pleasure. A few copies are left to cir- 
culate every year, and they are always returned with comments 
such as ''Do vou think we could make a book like that?" — "That 
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grade must have had many good workers in if — *^I wish I could 
buy a book like that; I like the story. "We ought to set it up 
again. * ^ 

The second book was a collection of four poems known to most 
of the children of the school. It was called *^Four Famous Rides'' 
and consisted of Browning's ^^How the Good News was Brought 
from Ghent to Aix," ^^Paul Revere 's Ride," ^^ Sheridan's Ride," 
and **The Diverting History of John Gilpin." Only the cover 
page was decorated. This book, though used by individuals and 
grades, has never been of special interest since the work on it 
was completed. Its contents can be committed to memory after 
repeated readings and do not appeal to any large and varied 
interest. 




THE VOLSUNG KING THE FEAST-HALL THE WERE-WOLVES 

More worthy seemed the collection of morning exercise read- 
ings, made another year. The school, as well as the printing class, 
helped in choosing poems. Considerable study of a rich mass of 
suggested material emphasized in this case the importance of print- 
ing only such matter as has a truly permanent interest and value. 
This in turn resulted in a deeper respect for the book itself, for 
which nothing but the best paper and type would do. 

This year a memorial, in the form of two very beautiful 
Arundel prints, **St. Francis Preaching to the Birds" and ''The 
Interior of Piccolomini Library" at Sienna, were presented to the 
school. This led to a study of St. Francis, in preparation for a 
memorial service. After the exercise, the children suggested print- 
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ing the material so that all the friends of our one-time comrade 
might have a copy, and as one child said, *' Because we think 
everybody ought to know as much about St. Francis as we know. 
If we like him so well, other people would, too.'' 




FRANCISCAN FRIARS 

*'If we print that book, it must be very plain, because St. 
Francis said that larks were an example to us because their clothes 
were plain, like to the earth.'' — ** Could we have paper that would 
be like the plain brown clothes of the Franciscan friars?" We 
succeeded in finding just such a paper; — dull soft, and felt-like. 
During some of the discussions came these words: *'St. Francis 
wishes his monks to work for the people in the fields, and to sing 
to them and cheer them on. Some of us tell how to do every- 
thing, but we don't help to do it.''— ''We have found some mis- 
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takes in almost every book that we have looked at. Could we 
make a book without an error?'' — Teacher: ** Perhaps no book 
of ordinary size has ever been typographically correct/' — *'If many 
people look at the 'proof could we succeed? Let us try." — ''Let 
us send some copies of our book to the church in Assisi. ' ' On see- 
ing a notice about a new work on St. Francis being published in 
Leipzig, the children suggested sending some copies there. As soon 
as our proof sheet appears, critical eyes eagerly seek to discover 
what might mean an imperfection in the book. Personality many 
times disappears entirely in the effort of the group to produce an 




ST. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF 




ST. FRLVNCIS AT CHRISTMAS-TIME 



ideal piece of work. The children classify the errors as "careless 
mistake," "mistake because he didn't know the rule" ("should 
have inquired"), "accidents," etc. 'Following are some comments 
from the shop: "How many lines did you set up without a mis- 
take today?"— "Next time I will look out for the punctuation in 
my copy."— "If I play a note wrong on the piano, it only lasts 
for a second, but if I leave out a letter or a comma, it spoils the 
whole thing and everybody sees it."— "I didn't think spelling 
mattered much until I began to print. Now I look at a word and 
learn it the first time." — "So do I. I have learned more spelling 
from printing than I ever knew before." Later, this child was 
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questioned by the teacher, and said, '*I learn more words when 
I set them up, because I have to think about each letter quite a 
little while. First I see it in the 'copy,' then I look for it in the 
type case, and then set it in my stick.'' Teacher: *' Would writ- 
ing a word over and over do just as well?" — **No, because when I 
print it, it has to be right, and when I write it wrong I can do it 
over again." (Next year each child shall set up his own spelling 
list.) *'I don't think I know enough about commas. Could we 
learn more about them?" — ''In setting up for the 'Weekly' we 
have to say everything in a very few words, so as to have room for 
all the news, but it would spoil our book to do that; it seems too 
business-like." — "We think we ought to print more than three 
hundred copies." — "But two pages have been distributed." 
— "Then we must set them up again. Let us print five hundred." 
— A slight mistake was made in cutting the cover paper. Next 
day one child secretly told the teacher that she had brought money 
for more, so that we might have the covers as they had been 
planned; she would earn in the summer the money which her 
mother advanced. This with no word to the others except from 
the teacher that some one had donated more paper. 

In every case, the amount of initiative, the enthusiasm, the 
richness of ideas, the carefulness in work, the respect and regard 
for the finished product, the observation and appreciation of the 
work of others, the gain in unselfish endeavor and modesty, have 
been exactly commensurate not only with the effort expended but 
with the inherent value of the product. The printing of a school 
paper can be interesting as a form of manual activity and an expres- 
sion of school loyalty and patriotism, but it cannot create a love 
for the beautiful in the world of books, and a sense of the bound- 
less gratitude man owes to this art. The experience with print- 
ing in this school has' shown that it has a distinctive place as a 
. means of giving to the children a genuine and dignified regard 
for the worth and beauty of books, and the art of printing and 
decoration; of creating ideals of social effort and responsibility; 
of raising the children's standards of the way to work and the prod- 
uct of work; of teaching correct use of language, spelling and 
punctuation. It has shown that these results are most effectually 
and quickly obtained when the subject matter has true literary 
value, when it appeals to the older children and to grown-up 
people as well as to the younger; when the opportunity is given 
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to add al personal touch to the printed page by way of illustra- 
tion, illumination, to insure a permanent interest or value in the 
product of the press; when the commercial side, cost of materials 
and income from sales, is kept as much as possible in the back- 
ground, so that it may in no way interfere with the natural ex- 
pression of the highest ideals of work, the beauty of the product, 
and the attitude toward others in thoughtfulness and generosity. 




